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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


4K HK 


| 


Looking over a pile of reports and maga- 
zines which have accumulated on my desk 
during two months absence I find much that 
is interesting to all who have the advance- 
ment of humane work and humane ideas at 
heart. 


There has been a magazine started in India 
under the title of The Indian Humanitarian. 
In the May issue which I have just seen, 
there is a special appeal which should touch 
our sympathies since here in our country we 
are suffering from the same dangerous re- 
sult of high prices or profiteering, a crime 
which the rulers of our country seem unable 
to cope with. 


A writer in this Indian magazine says: “An 
alarming rise has taken place in the price of 
milk. From time immemorial 
milk has been an indispensable part of the 
diet of the. Hindus. Thousands of 
cattle have been carried over to Mesopotamia, 
reducing the live stock considerably. . .,. 
The general rise in the value of the neces- 
saries of life is influencing highly the cost 
of feeding the cattle. How to check these 
evil tendencies in the matter of the plenti- 
ful supply of good milk is a serious problem.” 


This problem is very serious here in our 


country. Milk and eggs, the most indis- 
pensible food for the old, the very young, 
the sick, have become such expensive 


luxuries that health and life are affected by 
this. criminal profiteering. Unless a new 
president comes into office who cares more 
for the comfort and health of his people 
than he does for trying to take care of the 
whole world, we are likely to suffer great 
deprivations of food and.oef fuel. Milch cows 
and laying hens wil: become more and more 
scarce because the people cannot afford to 
keep them and feed them as they should be 
fed, 


A report of the Birmingham Humane So- 
ciety of which Mrs. William N. Wood is the 
very zealous and efficient president shows an 
excellent record of work. Children, horses, 
mules, dogs, cats have been rescued from suf- 
fering and humanely cared for. Among other 
humane acts, most valuable for the city, was 
the raiding of one brutal cock fight and the 
arrest of 7 men engaged in it, and a second 
one was prevented. The animals in the Zoo 
Garden were inspected and improvements in 
their care suggested. 

The following letter will explain more 
fully the efforts Mrs. Wood has made to ad- 
vance the cause of humanity in her state: 

Ensley, Ala., July 29th, 1920. 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, 
51 Carver St., Boston, Mass. 

My dear friend: It has been such a long 
time since I have written to you, no doubt 
you have nearly forgotten that such a per- 
son exists, but your example in managing a 
Animal League has always been before me in 
many ways, and now that the way seems to 
have one all our own during the coming year 
I shall wish to profit by your experience as 
your ways have always seemed the most 
practical to me. 

We have had uphill work ae most other 
Humane Societies. 

You may remember my Ree place was 
Boston, Charles St., many years ago, and my 
father owned the only swell front house on 
Carver St. I have not been to Boston for 
many years, but I feel I can look to you for 
advice, if I do not trouble you too much. 


1 thank you for sending your Annual Re- 
port, and I am asking for at least two more 
copies, will enclose all the stamps I have on 
hand. I wish some of our. officers to read 
and learn some things that I find very dif- 
ficult to convince them of. 

The Automatic Electric Cage is still in use 
at the City Pound, but not under our super- 
vision, the city might be glad to turn over 
that work to us entirely when we can. show 
them we can take it. We still own the Cage, 
and know when it is intelligently operated it 
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is the most humane method of killing animals 
in existence. 

The South will be very responsive when 
educated to the spirit of kindness, and 
thoughtfulness of our Animal Friends, I will 
enclose Act passed at our last legislature 
which I prepared from other “Bills” and se- 
cured Hon. John Craft of Mobile to sponsex, 
I went to Montgomery for one day, all my- 
self, so you can imagine how pleased I am 
over its passage. I am open to advice on the 
hoped for Animal League. The conditions 
here are some different as you can imagine. 
Kindest regards to yourself, and Mr. Smith 
from yours sincerely, Mary E. Wood. 


Alabama General Laws. 
An Act 

To provide for instruction in regard to the 
humane protection of animals, in the public 
schools. 

Be it enacted by the Legislature of Ala- 
bama: 

Section 1. There shall be taught in the 
publid¢ schools of this State in addition to the 
other branches of study as now prescribed, a 
system of humane treatment to all animals. 

Section 2. In every public school within 
this State it shall be optional with each 
teacher to devote twenty or more minutes 
each week during the whole term in teaching 
the pupils thereof kindness, justice and hu- 
mane protection of birds and animals and the 
important part they fulfill in the economy 
of nature given by daily incidents or humane 
readings. | 

Section 3. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of this State shall include moral 
and humane education in the program of the 
teachers institute which is held in each coun- 
ty. 

Section 4. Provision made for humane 
education in the normal school course reeard- 
ine kindness to animals, for all those training 
for the teachers vrofession. 

Section 5. The princinal or teacher of 
each nublic school shall state briefly in their 
monthly reports whether the provisions — of 
this act have been complied with in the 


school under is or her control. Experiments 
on any living creature shall not be permitted 
in any public or private school of this com- 
monwealth. 


An Admirable Work. 

Mainly because of the faith and_ perse- 
verance of two devoted women, the Cleveland 
Animal .Protective League seems to have at- 
tained in a comparatively short time, « large 
measure of success. At its annual meeting 
held ‘in July, the President, Miss Stella T. 
Hatch, gave in her address some very inter- 
esting items. One was that, on Humane Sun- 
day, she preached a sermon in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church at the request of the 
Rector. In asking him to preach, Miss Hatch 
told the reverend gentleman that she had a 
sermon ready for him, whereupon he told her 
that as she had written it she had better 
preach it herself, and she did. We do not 
doubt that the sermon was good, and that the 
rector and congregation received wholesome 
and necessary information. After the ser- 
mon, Miss Hatch asked for the collection for 
the Cleveland Animal Protective League, 
which was willingly given, and the Sunday 
School pledged ten dollars annually toward 
its support. 

The secretary of the League is Mrs. E. L. 
Dustin, and after reading the description of 
her unceasing labors as described by the 
President, one can only marvel at such beau- 
tiful and selfless service. The League seems 
also to be fortunate in its chief agent, Mr. 
Ferry, whom Miss Hatch eulogizes as most 
efficient, systematic and working at all 
hours, even at night if emergency demands 
it. An admirable feature of the management 
is having home finders for animals, so that 
good treatment may be insured. A means of 
raising money for the work is by the issue 
of “blotter bricks” of which it is hoped many 
will be sold. This valuable and well con- 
ducted society has our best wishes.--From 
The: Starry Cross—M. F. L. ; 


The city of Louisville has been maintain- 
ing two pounds, one at Sixteenth and Pirtle 
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streets and one at Hancock and St. Catherine. 
in view of the fact that the automobile is 
now in use for picking up stray animals, and 
because of the location and conditions of the 
Sixteenth and Pirtle pound, the one pound 
at Hancock and St. Catherine is sufficient. 
The Humane Society has been trying to get 
the Board of Safety to make this pound a 
model and ornament to the city. It is through 
the untiring efforts of Miss Caroline 
Verhoeff, one of the directors of the board of 
the Humane Society, that this will be accom- 
plished in the near future and that improve- 
ment will be made. 

At present the twenty or thirty stray 
dogs that are taken there a week are caged 
until Friday morning, when they are dropped 
into a huge wooden box. A charcoal burner 
filled with flaming sulphur is then lowered 
into a separate compartment of the box and 
smothers the victims to death after some ten 
or fifteen minutes. 

Can anyone imagine a more cruel means of 
disposing of dogs? 

Yet this method has been continued be- 
cause of the jealous interference of a humane 
(?) president of another society who has 
been for several years making a great effort 
to prevent the use of the electric cages. 
These cages were invented by Huntington 
Smith, a graduate of Dartmouth College, after 
long and careful study, and approved by such 
-men as Thomas B. Edison, Prof A. B. Ken- 
nelly, D. W. O. Stillman, Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, 
Dr. E, A. Spitzka of New York, and others 
whose opinions are beyond criticism. 

Miss Verhoeff, a member of the Humane 
Society in Louisville, has been trying for 
several years to get this humane method of 
killing animals (highly praised by over 30 
humane societies) substituted for the cruel 
torture often employed and of her efforts the 
Louisville Herald says: 

“Happily, however, this method of the sul- 
phur fumes will not continue to be used 
much longer as the requisite for electric 
lethal cages has already been signed. The 
dogs will be placed in these cages, and as the 
door is clapped shut the current will be 


switched on, killing the animals instantly. 
After one-half minute the current will be 
turned off and the bodies, completely relaxed 
of muscle, after no fear, no struggle and no 
suffering, are removed. The Humane Society 
and Miss Verhoeff in particular merit credit 
and praise for this one step taken toward a 
more humane death for unwanted and stray 
animals of the city.” 

If the electric method has ever failed to 
do its work it is because the operator has 
been stupidly or wilfully careless in its use. 

It is beyond a shadow of doubt the most 
humane and speedy death for animals, as 
hundreds of humane men and women will 
testify. As to the two or three men who have 
been circulating stories to the contrary, this 
fact is certain and can be confirmed. The ad- 
verse reports are the results either of ignor- 
ance or a mean determination to injure the 
sale of the electric cages. 


Humane Edueation 

An excellent way to prevent boys from 
stoning or shooting birds is to start 2 work- 
room in the school house and set the boys to 
work making bird houses. Also to urge them 
to build a bird table in their yard for feed- 
ing birds on in winter. Boys can build 
shelves outside their windows at home and 
much pleasure can be found in watching the 
birds come every day to be fed. Do not be 
afraid to let the English sparrows share in 
the bounty. On the four window shelves and 
the large bird table we have at our Bunga- 
low the English sparrows comes every day 
and with them come five or six other kinds 
of birds, regularly all winter. | 


Begin now and encourage the boys to build 
bird houses for next spring and if you have’ 
any to spare please send a few to The Animal 
Rescue League, 51 Carver street, for their 
annual Fair, December 6 and 7 at Hotel 
Vendome. hte 


Dear Friend: The Presbyterian Church 
has established a department of Humane Ed-' 
ucation to operate throughout the United ' 
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states and in such foreign countries as the 
Wnurch 1s at work. We aesire to be tumple 
nelpers and learners in tnis field, but to 
Ouer tue Moral Iniluence and tacliltles ol tne 
entire denomination ior the advancement ot 
tue veacning of Kinaness and mercy to all 
anima: lite, and so tar as practicabie to sup- 
puement and Magnizy the work Wulcn 1s be- 
ing aone by Many earnest people and wortuny 
organizations. With this end in view we desire 
urst or all to acquaint ourselves with tne 
most prominenc publications represeuting 
this cause. Will you please thereiore send 
us a Sample ot your Magazine and any leai- 
lets, posters or other material which is otf- 
1ered tor sale’ It is our thought as tar as 
possibie to call the atttention of our people to 
existing sources of information on this sub- 
ject instead of duplicating the literature al- 
ready available. Yours cordially, 

Charles Scanlon, General Secretary. 


THE COMMUNITY CLUB 


U. S. Public Health Reservation 
Perryville, Md., Aug. 12, 1920. 
The Animal Rescue League, Boston, Mass. 

I am enclosing a snap shot of my beauti- 
ful Collie Fannie, and her family of eleven 
puppies, and I hope she is entitled to a place 
in your paper. Here is her story as she would 
tell it if it were possible. 


Last January I was a homeless dog, roam- 
ing around the country trying to get food, as 
my master had died. I had a little family of 
eight puppies, but from lack of nourishment 
and the cold weather they all died but one, 
which a friend of animals took and fed. No 
one wanted me, as I was such a miserable 
looking dog, and I was driven from every 
door. A cruel boy tied a rope around my 
neck and made me pull him on a sled until I 
broke the rope and ran away. 


Then my present master heard of me, and 
sent a man to bring me to him. When he 
spoke to me I knew he was a friend to 
animals, and I was a happy dog. He gave me 
a fine meal, some warm milk, and took me 


right in to his room where I had a fine warm 
blanket to sleep on. In the morning he gave 


me a bath. Then he found briars between 
my toes, and a sore on my shoulder. With a 
pair of tweezers he cut out the briars and 
cleaned the sore with oil. My hair all fell 
out, but he kept me in a warm room, and 
used mange cure and it all grew in again, and 
today I am the handsomest dog you ever saw. 
Do you wonder that I love our good friend 
so much and that I am always waiting for 
him to come home. He has never spoken a 
cross word to me since he took me in which 
shows that kindness is the greatest thing in 
the world. I wish you could see my little 
family of ten little boys and,one little girl they 
are admired by everybody, and the children 
come from all around to see them, and I am 
sending you a picture of them but they are 
hugged up so tight that you can’t count them 
very well. My master has homes for all of 
them, except one, with kind people. When he 
was at your league he brought another poor 
doggie back with him, and she is just as 
happy as I am, and she runs all over this big 
place and comes back on the hum to her 
master. 


I hope you will print this story so that the 
little boys and girls will read it, and it will 
teach them to be kind to all animals, and we 
will repay them with much gratitude. I send 
best wishes to the League. My name is 
Fannie and I live at Perryville, Maryland, 
with my good master, Samuel A. Devere. 
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BUNGALOW NOTES 


*€ 


Pine Ridge, Sept. 20—For two months I 


have been away from the bungalow. I re- 
turned on September 1, When I left home 
Mrs, Muggins was feeding a family of young 
sparrows in the bird house near one of my 
bedroom windows. Soon after I got home— 
within a few hours—the man-of-the-bungalow 
called me to look out of the window and there 
was Mrs. Muggins at her little round win- 
dow, stuffing worms or insects into two gap- 
ing months stretched out to receive their sup- 
per. For several days I watched her and 
then one day I looked out from time to time 
and saw no baby birds’ heads at the window, 
no mother bird flying about the trees near 
by, and heard no chirping. The family had 
flown when I was not looking, and since then 
no Mr. or Mrs. Muggins have come near the 
house, I think the last was their fourth 
brood this summer. 

A few days later as I was sitting in the sun 
parlor with the man-of-the-bungalow, look- 
ing out on our little enclosed lawn, it sud- 
denly became alive with birds. We watched 
them with great interest. They were robins, 
evidently not quite grown up, and flickers—all 
busy seeking insects or worms in the grass. 

The flickers were born in a bird house at 
the end of our garden walk. The robins had 


nests near the bungalow, also the cat birds, 
but we made no effort to find them. We 
were satisfied to know they were there. 1 
no more think of prying into trees and bushes 
to find bird’s nests than I ghould think of 
prying into my human neighbor’s house. 


Every day I hear a cuckoo in our trees but 
never have seen him. The blue jays came 
in a flock yesterday and made such a loud 
screaming that I went out to see if anything 
particular had happened to alarm them. The 
nuts are green yet, but squirrels have ap- 


peared and are pulling off the nuts and 
scattering them over the walks. 
Where the robins are I cannot imagine. 


They came and looked over the grape vines, 
but the grapes were so very green that they 
went away lamenting. Now the grapes are 
just right for jelly and to-day our men are 
picking them, as four kind friends, always 
active in the Fair, are planning to make all 
the grapes we can furnish into jelly which 
may be bought before, or at the Fair (Dec. 7 
and 8). We are going to call it “Pine Ridge 
Grape Jelly.” Our Medfield place has a tree 
of crab apple, and another kind friend is go- 
ing to make “Medfield crab apple jelly.” 
There will be some grapes left for the 
robins, who will doubtless come again to see 


how they are ripening—in fact, I hear one 


now. 


The crows are very noisy and talkative. 
Perhaps they have noticed we are ploughing 
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up two fields and planting winter rye for 
the horses bedding, 

1 looked out my window just now and saw 
Bob, one of our horses, walking up our front 
path, He sampled the zinnias which are 
planted on each side of the path, and not 
finding them to his liking, walked over tne 
garaen, under the trees to find better feed. 
yust then Vavie came up the path. I suppose 
he spoke to Bop, for the horse followed him 
like a dog out into the tield where he _ be- 
ionged, 

Bob is a fence-breaker. If he is put into a 
paddock, however large, the first thing, he 
does is to break down the fence and get out. 
I suggested to Fred that there was not much 
harm he could do if allowed to wander out- 
side the barn and the bungalow at his own 
sweet will. We find this works very well. It 
satisfies his idea of independence. Another 
horse is allowed to be with him for company 
sometimes two, and what does it matter if 
they trample down a few shrubs or plants? 
It is fall, and the frost will soon get them— 
but, they do not often get into the bungalow 
grounds. The feed is too good outside. 


Sept. 26—Mrs, Muggins has come _ back 
again and is cleaning house. The crows and 
blue jays are eating up the elderberries and 
a flock of birds were on the grape arbor this 
forenoon. They flew so quickly when J went 
out that I could not see what they were. 


Max, our white setter, and poor old Basil 
showed much pleasure over my return. Basil 
grows feebler but he seems to enjoy life still. 
His hearing is all right. I noticed when he 
was lying down on the platform back of the 
‘bungalow apparently fast asleep he raised 
his head and barked vigorously when a 
strange team came up the driveway. Dogs 
are faithful guardians of our home. 

It is a coincidence that there have been at- 
tempted burglaries at the homes of two of our 
board of directors this summer. I told of one 
in the last issue of Our Fourfooted Friends 
that occured in Newport. 

This other attempted robbery was in a 
beautiful house outside Boston. 


MRS. C-—~s HOME IN WINTER 
Mrs. C—— is the owner of four lovely and 


loving West Highland white terriers. 


They are John, 10 years old; Christy, his 
wife; Bluebell, a cousin, aged six, (and one of 
the most affectionate and lovable little dogs 
I ever saw) and lastly Jean McGregor, five 
years old. 

This summer Mrs. C—— was away for a 
few days. When she is at home John sleeps 
at the front of the house, but on this particu- 
lar night he was sleeping in the kitchen. 
Along in the middle of the night John heard 
a suspicious noise in the dining room. He 
listened—it might be his dearly loved Missie 
had returned unexpectedly. But the stealthy 
footsteps he heard he soon realized were 
strange—he did not know them—something 
was wrong he was certain and he set up a 
loud and savage warning which undoubtedly 
meant in dog language, “Look out! I’m here 
and I’m calling for help to see -who you are?” 

The thieves had just got a fine lot of silver, 
neatly packed up in Mrs. C——’s own silver 
baskets, all ready to carry away—old family 
silver that could never be replaced, and 
other pieces valued for use or beauty. 
But the loud and savage bark gave them such 
a fright that they fled and “stood not upon 
the order of their going,’ leaving behind 
them the baskets of silver they had hoped to 
take with them. 

Of course John’s barks aroused the house- 
hold, but there were acres of woodland which 
afforded an opportunity for escape. 

It is a mystery to honest people how men 
and women can ever take any comfort in be- 


TEA ON THE TERRACE 


ing thieves. The thief must always despise 
himself, and always live in fear of being 
found out. Honesty is not only the best 
policy, but in the long run it is much the 
easiest policy. A good hard day’s honest 
work in a hay field or hoeing potatoes may 
make a man feel more tired at night, but it 
is a good, healthy fatigue that is followed by 
peaceful sleep, while the evil doers never 
know what peace of mind is. 

John and Cristy, Bluebill and wee Jean 
are not the only fourfooted friends at this 
delightful country place which is beautified 
by garden plots, vines, trees and shrubs. An 
Animal Rescue League cat has been honored 
by being taken into the household. Tommy, 
a black and white cat, with no tail lives in 
friendly relation with the dogs as a rule, 
but when he and John go hunting together, 
as they sometimes do, and see at the same 
“moment a fat and tempting field mouse. 
Tommy has been known to hit John across 
the face with his paw in case they both 
pounce on the little victim together. When 
wee Jean was small she and Tommy slept in 
the same basket together and were very 
friendly. 

We hear sometimes of a dog or a cat adopt- 
ing the offspring of another mother, but this 
is not common. In the photograph above 
there may be seen a visitor to Mrs. C——— 
who had one little dark puppy at the same 
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time that Christy had her little family of five 
snow white babies. Great pains were taken 
to keep the two families apart less there 
might be trouble, but one day, to the great 
surprise of the beholder, the French bull was 
discovered in Christy’s bed nursing the fluffy 
little balls of white, and apparently admiring 
them exceedingly. How this came to pass no 
one knows. Did the French Bull find herself 
too well supplied with nourishment for her 
one baby and offer to share it with the five? 
Or, perhaps Christy went to her and begged 
her to take care of her family for a while and 
give her a chance to run about the place and 
see what was going on in the hen yard, where 
a very handsome company of. white hens, 
Japanese Silkies, were strolling about under 
the trees, quite ready to welcome one of 
their doggie friends. 
There is more going on in these little 
heads of our dogs and cats than we dream of. 
AS Hii: 
P. P. Claxton U. S. Commissioner of Education in 
an “Introduction,” written for “Thoughts on Hu- 
mane Education” says: “The really great are ever 
gentle and kind, and the greatest are the kindest 
and most gentle. Cruelty and indifference to the 
feelings of one’s fellows or of any sentient beings 
are marks of coarseness of nature, or want of 
proper instruction and training. Fineness of fibre, 
inherited or acquired, in man or woman, as in 
woods and textiles and cordage, is a sure element 
of strength. . 
Thoughtfulness of the feelings and interests 
and welfare of others comes chiefly from careful 
instruction and training in childhood and youth. 
Learning to think and care for the welfare of wild 
and domestic animals makes one more thoughtful 
and careful of the feelings and welfare of men, 
women and children.” 


A HAPPY GROUP 
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STORIES FOR 
OLD AND ,YOUNG 


* 


Dickens’ Sympathy for Animals. 

A paper written by request, and read befoie the 
Boston Branch of The Dickens’ Fellowship JSlup py 
Mrs Huntington Smith, member of the Ciudb, No- 
vember’ 3d, 1919, at Hotel Bellevue. 

(Concluded from September) 

‘Yaking up Bleak House we find in chapter 
5 one of the very few mentions of cats, Lady 
Jane, appears now and again in Krook’s Rag 
and Bottle Shop with her evil looking old 
master, usually on his shoulder. She was a 
large gray cat and her master was proud to 
show her off. “Show ’em how you scratch. 
“Tear my lady.’ said her master. 

“The cat leaped down, and ripped at a 
bundle of rags with her tigerish claws, with 
a sound that it set my teeth on edge to hear. 

“She’d do as much for any one I was to set 
her on,’ said the old man. “I deal in cat 
skins among other general matters, and hers 
was offered to me. It’s a very fine skin, as 
you may see, but I didn’t have it stripped 
off!” 

In the same chapter we are introduced to 
poor little Miss Flite’s birds. “I began to 
keep the little creatures” she said, with the 
intention of restoring them to liberty. They 
die in prison though. Their lives, poor silly 
things, are so short in comparison with 
Chancery proceedings, that, one by one, the 
whole collection has died over and _ over 
again, I doubt, do you know, whether one of 
these, though they are all young, will live to 
be free!” 

“Another time I'll tell you their names. 
Not at present. On a day of such good omen, 
they shall sing as much as they like. There! 
We'll let in the full light.” 

When Mr. Jarndyce and his wards go again 
to call on Miss Flite she allows the old man 
Krook, her landlord, to tell the birds’ names. 

Note:—The first number of this paper appeared 
in the September Fourfooted Friends when an error 
was made by calling the club the “Dickension.”’ 
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Krook says to Mr. Jarndyce: 

“What, you’re looking at my lodger’s birds, 
Mr. Jarndyce?” “It’s one of her strange 
ways, that she’ll never tell the names of 
these birds if she can help it, though she 
named ‘em all.” This was in a _ whisper. 
“Shall 1 run ’em over, Flite?” he asked aloud. 

“If you like,” she answered hurriedly. 

Lhe old man looking up at the cages, after 
anotner look at us went through the list. 

“Hope, Joy, Youth, Peace, Rest, Life, Dust. 
Ashes, Waste, Want, Ruin, Despair, Madness, 
Deatu, Cunning, Folly, Words, Wigs, Rags, 


Sheepskin, Plunaer, Precedent, Jargon, Gam- 


mon, and Spinach. “That’s the whole collec- 
tion,” said the old man, “all cooped up to- 
gether, by my learned and noble brother.” 

“This is a very bitter wind!” said Mr. 
Jarndyce, turning away. 

One other little passage from Bleak House 
introducting a bird in Chapter 9 is worth 
quoting for its use as a description of 
character. Mr, Lawrence Boythorn went to 
visit Mr. Jarndyce. 

“You have brought your bird with you, I 
suppose?” said Mr. Jarndyce 


By Heaven, he is the most astonishing 
bird in Europe.“ replied the other. “He is 
the most wonderful creature! I wouldn’t 


take ten thousand guineas for that bird. I 
have left an annuity for his sole support in 
case he should outlive me. He is, In sense 
and attachment, a phenomenon. And his 
father before him was one of the most 
astonishing birds that ever lived!” 

The subject of this laudation was a very 
little canary, who was so tame that he was 
brought down by Mr. Boythorn’s man, on his 
forefinger, and, after taking a gentle flight 
round the room, alighted on his master’s 
head. To hear Mr. Boythorn presently ex- 
pressing the most implacable and passionate 
sentiments, with this fragile mite of a crea- 
ture quietly perched on his forehead, was to 
have a good illustration of his character, I 
thought. 

“By my soul, Jarndyce,” he said very gent- 
ly holding up a bit of bread to the canary to 
peck at, “if I were in your place, I would 
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selze every Master in Chancery by the throat 
vomorrow Murniny, and shake him until nis 
inoney roliea out OL Nis pocKets, and his bones 
Yattied In nls Skin, tl would have a settie- 
mente Out OL SOMepody by tair Means or by 
1oul, ii you Would eMpower Me to do it, 1 
would GO it ior you with the greatest satis- 
facuion: (All the time the very small canary 
Was eating out of his hand.)” 


One of the most celebrated birds in fiction 


is tound in Barnaby Kudge, the raven that 


was Barnaby’s constant and beloved com- 
panion. When the kind hearted Mr. Varden 
went to see Barnaby’s unfortunate mother 
he was started by a hoarse voice in his ear, 
“Holloa, Holloa, Holloa, Bow, wow, wow. 
Wnhat’s the matter here? Hol-loa.” 

the speaker who made the locksmith start, 
as li he had been some supernatural agent, 
was a large raven, who had perched upon the 
top of the easy chair, unseen by him and Ed- 
ward, and listened with a polite attention 
and a most extraordinary appearance of com- 
prehending every word to all they had said 
up to this point; turning his head from one 
to the other, as if his office were.to judge be- 
tween them, and it were of the very last im- 
portance that he should not lose a word. 

“Holloa, holloa, holloa! What’s the matter 
here? Keep up your spirits. Never say die. 
Bow, wow, wow. I’m a devil. I’m a devil.” 
And then, as if .exulting in his infernal 
character he began to whistle.” 

“Strange companions, sir,’ said the lock- 
smith, shaking his head and looking from 
one to the other. “The bird has all the wit.” 
“Is he old?” asked Edward. 

“A mere boy, sir,” replied the locksmith. 
“A hundred and twenty, or thereabouts. Call 
him down, Barnaby my man.” 

“Call him!” echoed Barnaby, sitting upright 
upon the floor, and staring vacantly at 
Gabriel, as he thrust his hair back from his 
face. “But who can make him come! He calls 
me, and makes me go where he will. He 
goes on before, and I follow. He’s the mas- 
ter, and I’m the man. Is that the truth, 
Grip?” 


-stand each other. 


The raven gave a. short, comfortable con- 
fidential kind of a croak, a most expressive 
croak, which seemed to say, “You needn’t let 
tnese fellows into our secrets. We under- 
Its*allSrisht,29 

“I make him come!” cried Barnaby, point- 
ing to the bird. “Him, who never goes to 
sleep, or so much as winks! Why, any time 
of night, you may see his eyes in my dark 
room, shining like two sparks. And every 
night, and all night too, he’s broad awake, 
talking to himself, thinking what he shall do 
tomorrow, where we shall go, and what he 
shall steal, and hide and bury.” 


Barnaby and his mother and Grip were 
forced to leave their pleasant home, and 
Barnaby, encouraged by a wild and rough 
companion, Hugh, joined in the Gordon Riots. 
He was put in prison and some friend thrust 
the raven through the prison door to keep him 
company, but he sits all day moping in a dark 
corner and will not talk. The influence of 
friends releases them from prison but Hugh is 
condemned to die, and his last thought is for 
his dog, He has nothing to say “unless some 
person has a fancy for a dog; and not then, 
unless he means to use him well. There’s 
one belongs to me, at the house I came from, 
and it wouldn’t be easy to find a better. He’ll 
whine at first, but he'll soon get over that. 
You wonder that I think about a dog just 
now,’ he added, with a kind of laugh. “If 
any man deserved it of me half as well, I’d 
think of him.” 


Little Dorrit has interesting bits about 
Mrs. Merdle’s parrot. “In a spacious drawing 
room, on the outside of a golden cage, hold- 
ing on by its beak, with its scaly legs in the 
air, and putting itself into many strange up- 
side-down positions.” This parrot seemed 
contemptuous of society, which was Mrs. 
Merdle’s God, and when she tried to explain 
why she must defer to it, “broke into a vio- 
lent fit of laughter, after twisting divers bars 
of his cage with his crooked bill and licking 
them with his black tongue.” 

Henry Gowan’s dog appears in Little, 
Dorrit, a dog who flew at the murderer, 
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Blandois, one of his master’s visitors, and 
was aiterward secretly poisoned by Blandois, 
in revenge. 


In David Copperfield we have Dora Spen- 
lows little Spaniel, Jip, who has a Chinese 
pagoda to Sieep in jingling with bells, and 
who is taught to stand in a corner on the 
cookery book whicn Vavid bought tor Dora, 
his child wite, hoping it would interest her 
in housekeeping. Little Jip is an amusing 
character and his death is one of Dickens 
vits of pathos. 

it is in David Copperfield that we have the 
donkey boys who delighted in tormenting 
David's Aunt Trotwood by driving their 
donkeys over her lawn causing her to make 
frequent dashes to the door calling Janet, her 
maid to assist her in driving off the intrud- 
ers, interrupting her visitors by the cry, 
“Janet, donkeys!” and dashing out the door. 

I can think of but one animal in Dombey 
and Son that deserves special mention, the 
great, blundering Diogenes, a dog. that little 
Paul Dombey loved and thought of in his last 
moments. Toots, Florence Dombey’s uncouth 
but faithful worshipper, brings the dog to 
her in a hackney coach, hoping to please her. 

“Tf you'd like to have him he’s at the door,” 
he says. “He ain't a lady’s dog, but you 
won't mind that now, will you?” 

“But though Diogenes was as ridiculous a 
dog as one would meet with on a summer’s 
day; a blundering, ill-favored, clumsy, bullet- 
headed dog, continually acting on a wrong 
idea that there was an enemy in the neigh- 
borhood whom it was meritorious to bark 
at; and though he was far from _ good- 
tempered and certainly was not clever, and 
ned uair all over his eyes, and a comic nose, 
and an inconsistent tail, and a gruff voice; he 
was dearer to Florence in virtue of that 
parting remembrance of him and that re- 
quest that he might be taken care of, than 
the most valuable and beautiful of his kind. 

“Come then, Di, Dear Di! Make friends 
with your new mistress. Let us love each 
other, Di!” said Florence, fondling his shaggy 
head. And Di, the rough and gruff, as if his 


hairy hide were pervious to the tear that 
dropped upon it, and his dog’s heart melted 
as it fell, putt his nose up to her face and 
swore fidelity.” 


Oliver Twist is the saddest of all Dickens’ 
novels. unless it might be ‘The Tale of Two 
Cities. One can feel nothing but pity for the 
aevoted dog who clung to his cruel master, 
bill Sykes, when even his much abused com- 
panion, Nancy, forsook him, and in spite of 
biows and starvation followed him to his 
tragic but well deserved death. 


We have read of Dickens’ pity for im- 
prisoned animals but in a letter to his friend 
and biographer, Mr. Foster, there is a real 
outburst of indignant feeling in regard to 
the cruel practice of feeding captured snakes 
in Zoos and menageries with live animals. He 
writes: 

“T have been (by mere accident) seeing the 
serpents fed today with live birds, rabbits 
and guinea pigs—a sight so very horrible 
that I cannot get rid of the impression, and 
am, at this present, imagining serpents com- 
ing up the legs of the table with their in- 
fernal flat heads, and their tongues like the 
devil’s tail (evidently taken from that model 
in the magic lanterns and other such popular 
representation) elongated for dinner. 

“TI saw one small serpent whose father was 
asleep, go up to a guinea pig (white and yel- 
low and with a gentle eye—every hair upon 
him erect with horror) corkscrew himself on 
the tip of his tail; open a mouth which 
couldn’t have swallowed the guinea pig’s 
nose; dilate a throat which wouldn’t have 
made him a stocking, and show him what his 
father meant to do with him when he came 
out of that ill-looking Hookah into which he 
had resolved himself. The guinea pig backed 
against the side of the cage—said ‘I know it, 
I know it!’—and his eye glared, and his coat 
turned wirey, as he made that remark. 

“Five small sparrows couching together in 
a little trench at the back of the cage, peeped 
over the brim of it all the time, and when 
they saw the young serpent go away, 
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struggled who should get into the innermost 
angie and be seized last. Hivery one ot them 
hid his eyes 1n another's breast, and then they 
all snook together like dry leaves . .. f 
riease imagine two smail serpents, one be- 
ginning on the tail of a wnite mouse and one 
on the head and each pulling his own way, 
and the mouse very much alive all the time 
With the middle ot him madly writhing.” 


It isn't long ago that two beautiful white 
plgeons were brought out to Pine Ridge 
Home of Kest for Horses, a branch of the 
Animal Kescue League, by a woman who saw 
them avout to be fed to the snakes in a Bos- 
ton animal show, and bribed the man in 
charge to sell them to her. We have since 
sent our agent to watch that amusement 
place, 

Why, oh, why will civilized human beings 
continue to patronage such shows and revel 
in the agony of their fellow creatures?—Ed. 


In Foster's Life of Dickens, we are told 
that “Dickens’ interest in dogs (as in the 
habits and ways of all animals) was inex- 
haustible.” His own dogs were a great en- 
joyment to him, There were always two of 
the mastiff kind, but in the latter part of his 
life the number increased. His favorite was 
Turk, a noble animal, full of affection and in- 
telligence, whose death by a railway accident, 
caused him great grief. Turk’s sole com- 
panion up to that date was Linda, puppy of a 
great St. Bernard brought over by Mr. Albert 
Smith, and grown into a superbly beautifui 
creature, After Turk there was an interval 
of an Irish dog, Sultan, given by. Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald; a cross between a St. Bernard and 
a Bloodhound, built and colored like a lioness 
and of splendid proportions, but of such in- 
domitably aggressive propensities, that, after 
breaking his kennel chain and nearly devour- 
ing a luckless little sister of one of the ser- 
vants, he had to be killed. 

Sultan’s successor was Don, presented by 
Mr. Frederic Lehmann, a grand Newfound- 
land brought over very young, who with 
Linda became parent to a couple of New- 


toundiands, that were still gambolling abour 
unelr Master, huge, tnough hardly out of 
puppyaom, when they lost him. He had 
given to one ot them the name of Bumble 


arom naving opserved, as he described it, “a 


particularly pompous and over bearing manner 
he had ot appearing to mount guard over the 
yard when he was an absolute infant.” 
when Dickens returned from America he was 
met by Bumble and his brother and by tie 
big and beautiful Linda, also by a little 
Foineranian belonging to his daughter Mary. 
Ine two Newloundiand puppies received him 
calmly, but Linda, Dickens said in a letter to 
Mr. Koster, “was greatly excited, weeping 
protusely, and throwing herself upon her 
vack tuat She Might caress my foot with her 
gieat tore paws, Mrs. Bouncer (the Pomer- 
anian) barked in the greatest agitation being 
Caltead gaown and asked by Mary “Who is 
this?” and tore round and round me like the 
dog in the Faust outlines.” 

When Dickens was in America Mr. Mitchell, 
tne comeulan, presented him with a little 
white, shaggy, terrier, who bore at first the 
imposing name of Timber Doodles and be- 
came a great pet and companion. About 
him Dickens writes, “Little Doggie im- 
proves rapidly and now jumps over my stick 
at the word of command. {[ have changed 
his name to Snittles Timbery, as being more © 
sonorous and expressive. He unites with 
the rest of the family in cordial regards and 
love. 

This was in 1842. In 1844 the little dog 
was evidently with his master in Italy. Dick- 
ens himself was suffering with a plague of 
rats, flles and mosquitoes. About his dog he 
writes: : 

“Timber has had every hair upon his body 
cut off because of the fleas and he looks like 
the ghost of a drowned dog come out of a 
pond after a week or so. It is very awful to © 
see him slide into a room. He knows the 
change upon him and is always turning round 
and round to look for himself. I think he’ll 
die of grief. Two weeks later he writes: 

“Timber’s hair is growing again so that you 
can dimly perceive him to be a dog.” 
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On the twenty-first of February, 
Dickens wrote to Mr. Foster: | 

“I got frost bitten by walking continually 
in the snow and getting wet in the feet 
daily. My left foot swelled and I still forced 
my boot on At length, going out as 
usual I fell lame on the walk and had to limp 
home dead lame through the snow, for the 
last three miles, to the remarkable terror, by 
the bye, of the two big dogs.” The dogs were 
Turk and Linda. Boisterous companions as 
they always were, the sudden change in him 
brought them to a stand-still and for the rest 
of the journey they crept by the side of their 
master as slowly as he did, never turning 
‘from him. He was greatly moved by this 
circumstance and often referred to it. Turk’s 
look upward to his face was one of sympathy, 
but Linda was wholly struck down. 

Dickens was out with his dogs for the last 
time on Monday, the sixth of June, when he 
walked with his letters into Rochester. Three 
days later, on Thursday the ninth of June. 
1870, he had passed away beyond this sphere 
of action into the larger life; to the world 
(quoting from his own words)” that sets this 
world to rights.” 

It is good to remember that a man like 
Charles Dickens, so keen to observe the 
wrongs infiicted on human beings, was large- 
minded enough to include the more lowly and 
less assertive animals in his sympathies. He 
appeared to recognize the fact that we are 
not divided from them by such a great dif- 
ference of feeling and sensibility to suffering 
as most people seem to think. We are all 
animals of greater or less degree. 


1870, 


J. Howard Moore, in “Universal Kinship” a 
book everybody ought to read, said “it was in 
the zoology class at college that he was first 
brought to realize that man is an animal. Be- 
fore this lesson, he, like the majority of hu- 
man beings, had been in the habit of think- 
ing of man and the animals not of man and 
the other animals.” | 


Apropos of this, if you will allow me to 
diverge a little. When the Animal Rescue 


a 


League received Mrs. Martha B. Angell’s gen- 
erous bequest of her country residence in 
Medfield and fifty acres of land, including 
about forty acres of most beautiful woodland. 
and I made the proposition that we should 
devote this piece of woods to a Bird 
Sanctuary, (not cutting down the trees) I 
was surprised by a question as to whether, 
under the conditions of the will, which were 
that this Medfield Branch should be called 
the Bartlett-Angell Home for Animals, we 
had any right to include birds in our work, 
whereupon I referred the questioner to the 
dictionary. 

Nearly two thousand years ago in the far 
East, where dogs seem to have been held of 
but little account, the woman from Canaan 
said to Jesus, “Even the dogs eat* the crumbs 
that fall from the children’s table.” In my 
experience of the treatment of the domestic 
animals I have found many instances in 
which the dogs and cats were not even shown 
as much kindness as this. 

It is for this reason that whenever and 
wherever I am called upon to speak, like Mr. 
Dick, in David Copperfield, who could not 
keep the head of King Charles the First out 
out of his manuscript, I find myself com- 
pelled, as it were by an invisible power, to 
mention my work, the Animal Rescue League, 
so I will venture here, at the close of this 
paper, to express the hope that you, who are 
Dickens’ lovers, will not forget among your 
other deeds of kindness these “other 
animals.” Doubtless human beings must have 
the first claim upon us but with too many 
persons they put the human animal first, last 
and always. 

I bespeak your sympathy for these our fellow 
creatures, our humble associates; and if you 
should desire to have that sympathy take the 
“practical form” of a “pecuniary testimonial” 
as Mr. Dorrit used to say to his visitors, 1- 
assure you that every dollar given to the 
Animal Rescue League is most carefully and 
wisely expended to lesson their suffering, and 
in doing this we find that we are benefiting 
mankind as well as the other animals. 

A. H. S. 
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LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


During the month of September the League has 
received and cared for 3847 cats, 389 dogs, 60 horses 
and 49 smaller animals. 

We have cared for 46 horses at Pine Ridge; 
purchased 60 horses unfit for work; found homes 
for 100 dogs and 73 cats. 


The need of a car for emergency cases is 
so great that the president wrote an appeal 
which has been sent to every membér and 
friend of the League asking for help to buy 
an ambulance to add to our present force of 
three motor trucks. We could easily use six 
cars if we had the money to buy them and 
run them. 


In the avpeal it is stated that our work ex- 
tends over a wide area taking in thirty-four 
cities and towns. Surely such a work desires 
generous support. This magazine is sent 
all over the country. There are men and wo- 
men who sympathize with the suffering of 
animals but who are not giving to any special 
society. We do not want to take help from 
other societies, but we believe every one 
ought to do something for horses, dogs, and 
cats, in return for all the help we get from 
them. So if you are not helping any other so- 
ciety, the editor of this paper begs you to re- 
member the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
in your benefactions and your bequests, for 
its work is not local, but widely extended. 


We also call your attention to our Annual 
Fair, to be held at Hotel Vendome, Dec. 7 and 
8, and ask for contributions of anything that 
is salable. We have already had several dozen 
glasses of grape jelly, made expressly for 
sale, also a delicious grape honey, crab apple 
jelly, plain and spiced, and othe1 preserves. 
Orders may be sent to 51 Carver street tc 
Miss Maude Phillip at any time. 


We want aprons—we never have enough in 
our Fair, and pin cushions of all sizes and 
shapes. The Animal Rescue League Sewing 
Circle, of which you can become a member 
by promising six articles for the Fair, is al- 
ready at work and can give out work to any 
one who asks for it. 


Mrs. Huntington Smith, as usual, will be 
manager of the Fair. Miss Maude Phillips 
will be assistant manager and give out work. 
or receive members for the sewing circle, at 
51 Carver Street any day of the week. The 
heads of tables will, we hope, be about the 
same as usual, but we should be glad of any 
new assistants at the Fair. 


In the monthly report given by Archibald 
McDonald on our work for horses here are a 
few items. 


Rescued: An old horse that a farmer 
from Mansfield had bought in Somerville for 


$75. — While on the road home the man was 
held up and the case reported to the League. 
The horse was in dreadful condition, and as 
the man who bought him was pocr and 
ignorant Mr. MacDonald obliged the horse 
dealer to give him back a part of his money. 


From a farm in Foxboro an old horse was 
taken that was utterly unfit for work, but 
our agent had to pay $10 for him or leave 
him in the farmer’s hands until he could get 
the case in court, thus giving the man a 
chance to sell him or abuse him for days 
longer. The man was repremanded and wil! 
look out how he works another old_ horse. 
Sometimes it is better for such men not to be 
too harsh with them but convert them by 
reasoning with them and teaching them. 


There are many old and wretched horses tc 
be found on farms and our agent goes out in 
search of them when he is not too busy in or 
near Boston. On a farm in Lynnfield a man 
was using a black mare, old, thin, and so 
broken-winded she often fell in harness. She 
was reported to the League and purchased 
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for $10.00. The farmer who was a poor man, 
had bought her six weeks previous to ouir 
agents visit for $50. 

A male donkey only four years old had 
bch so snameliully abused he had become un- 
saie for any one to drive. He had changed 
owners six times within four months and was 
known by all the horse dealers as a dangerous 
awoiial, A man ignorant of donkeys was 
cheated by a horse dealer into buying him 
_or his caildren to ride. Fortunately for the 
limbs or lives of the children, as well as for 
the untortunate donkey Mr. McDonald, being 
in Weymouth one day heard of the transac- 
tion and hastened to the new purchaser to 
tell him what a risk he was running. The 
man gladly consented to sell him for $10. and 
this poor animal whose temper was ruined 
by abuse was at once put beyond the reach 
of further sufiering. 


Other horses were a horse found in a ped- 
lars wagon, oid and starved with sore mouth 
and swollen iegs that had evidently been a 
prize iamily horse at one time, and probably 
sold or loaned or given away because the 
owner “could not bear to kill him,” was 
honght for $19.20. 

A contractor in East Boston was using a 
very lame horse with a disease of the knee 
tnat was incurable but consented to give hin 
up without pay. 

A contractor in Dorchester had a roan 
mare only six years old but with the feet in 
hopelessly bad condition causing great suf- 
fering, also another horse, totally blind with 
a fractured pelvis. Both horses were in a 
paddock and as they were not being used a 
complaint could not be made, but our agent 
thought it a mercy to buy them both at $10. 
each, and’end their suffering which was like- 


ly to be much prolonged if left where they 
were. 


hese are illustrative cases. There are 
others equally interesting nut we have not 
space to give them. 


United Prayer For 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


It may not be generally known among humane 
workers that across the ocean there was started 
some years ago—I cannot give the date—a Society 
for United Prayer for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, especially vivisection. In the Annual Re- 
port for 1919 the following Rules are given: 


Rules 


1—To use the Prayer. 

2.—Each member is requested to purchase a 
Prayer Card, price 2d. A quarterly leaflet of in- 
tercession will be supplied to all members who de- 
sire it for an annual payment of 4d. 

3—All members are entitled to send requests 
for the Prayers of the Society, which, if approved 
of by the Council, will be included in the quarterly 
leaflet. 


Recommendation 


1—To try and interest others in the cause, 
especially by the circulation of books or pamphlets 
written with a view to the discouragement of 
cruelty. 

2—That the members should, if possible, make 
special intercessions for the objects of the Society 
on the second Sunday in each month. 


Prayer 
O Lord, our Heavenly Father, whose tender 
mercies are over all Thy works, be graciously 


pleased to direct and rule by Thy Holy Spirit the 
endeavours of those who are seeking to alleviate. 
the sufferings of Thy helpless creatures. Soften the 
hearts of the unmerciful, raise up unto us fellow- 
workers according to Thy will, and in Thine own 
good time crown our effects with success. Grant 
this, we beseech Thee, O Heavenly Father, for the 
sake of Thy dear Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee, in the unity of the 
same Spirit, one God, world without end. Amen. 


Child’s Daily Prayer 


O loving God and Father, Who didst make all 
things and lovest all things, help me to be a good 
and tender-hearted child, and grant that I may 
never do a cruel thing, or hurt any living creature. 
for fear I should grieve Thee my loving Father and 
God. Grant this for Jesus Christ’s sake, our dear 
Lord and Saviour. Amen. p 

Any who wish to join this Society may send their 
name to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Carver street, 
or to Miss A. L. Woodward, 14 Bonchurch : Road, 
North Kensington, England. 
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ASK FOR 
Spratt’s Dog Cakes and 
Puppy Biscuits 


In packages --the 
cleanest form of 
packing obtainable. 
We manufacture a 


Biscuit for every ' ro geen 
breec. 


Write tor sample and send 2c. stamp 
for ‘‘Dog Culture.’’ 


Always Ready For Spratt’s Patent Limited 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread Newark, N. J. 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF | San Francisco. St. Louis. Cleveland 
Montreal. Factory also at London, Eng. 


A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals FRANK J. SULLIV AN, M. D. V. 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 


the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of buri- | FREE CLENIC 
al in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. : css 
CREMATION 

The League now has a crematory where small aniitiads ALL ANIMATS 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or bur- 
ied at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 51 CARVER: Telephone Office Hours: 
Street, Boston. Telephone Beach 244. STREET Keach 244) \1l G.ans to Garman 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 
FO ASIF at ae (Berman 14 J.S. WATERMAN &SONS, INC. 
ndividual Care. ew Large Runs. stablishe years a ay et ee 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 2326 and 2328 RU sagas abs Ss St. Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated. 
Station 


DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements 


Chapel. Extensive Salesrooms. City and Out of Town 


Telephone Dedham 209-J Service, Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by nearly 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


